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When you hear the word “craft” what 
image does it conjure in your mind? 
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Do you see a child covered in paste and glit¬ 
ter? An old woman sitting alone in a rocking 
chair? 

When we think of craft, we think of freedom 
and creativity; the power to create and repair; 
and the community that is built by sharing 
skills. 

Not everyone has the know-how to make and 
mend for themselves or for others. We (the 
editors - hi!) were never taught how to sew in 
school, and sometimes it feels like the world 
is immersed in consumerism. There’s a hole 
in that sock? A button came off your coat? 
The seam of your pants split? Just throw it 
away and buy a new one! Even if you can’t 
afford it and your old coat is going to sit in a 
landfill for a hundred years. 

We believe that the skills to make and mend 
should be available and accessible to as many 
people as possible. We believe that the shar¬ 
ing of knowledge, creativity, and stories from 
different communities is meaningful and 
important. 

Make Fair: The Art of Utility was born out of 
appreciation, and built out of love. We have 
learnt so much about ourselves, the skills 
we are championing, and all the wonderful 
people and crafting communities in Toronto 
and beyond. 

During these times of uncertainty and 
change, our values of community, sustain¬ 
ability, and affordability are, in our opinion, 
more important than ever. 


Thank you so very much for reading. 

In crafty kindness, 

Kendra Miller & Madeleine Redican 


Land Acknowledgement 

Make Fair Toronto acknowledges that the settler-city of Toronto is locat¬ 
ed within the traditional and treaty lands of the Mississaugas of the Credit, the 
Anishnabeg, the Chippewa, the Haudenosaunee and the Wendat peoples and 
is now home to many diverse First Nations, Inuit, and Metis peoples. Known as 
Adoobiigok, the "Place of the Black Alders" in Michi Saagiig [Mi-Chee Saw-Geeg] 
language, the region on which Plumber College (Lakeshore Campus) is uniquely 
situated along Humber River Watershed, which historically provided an integral 
connection for Anishinaabe, Haudenosaunee, and Wendat peoples between the 
Ontario Lakeshore and the Lake Simcoe/Georgian Bay regions. Now home to peo¬ 
ple of numerous nations, Adoobiigok continues to provide a vital source of inter¬ 
connection for all* 

We at Make Fair Toronto recognize the historical erasure of Indigenous 
voices, and the inequities of Indigenous peoples across Canada (and the world) 
brought by colonization that continue to go on today. We wish to be respectful of 
the fact that many of the community resources provided in this publication are 
situated on Indigenous lands, and that because of historical marginalization and 
oppression, the suggestions provided in this text may or may not be accessible to 
Indigenous peoples. Make Fair Toronto also recognizes that there has been a long 
history of making, creating, and crafting by Indigenous peoples. We have created 
this publication in hopes to connect communities, and share stories and knowl¬ 
edge with the tools we have access to, however recognize that decolonization is 
an ongoing process. Make Fair Toronto encourages you to support 
Indigenous artists and appreciate, not appropriate. Indigenous art around the city 
and throughout Canada. 

INDIGENOUS-BASED ARTS RESOURCES IN TORONTO: 

0 Native Canadian Centre of Toronto (ncct.on.ca) 

0 Native Earth Performing Arts (nativeearth.ca) 

0 Indigenous Arts Festival (during the Spring/Summer season) 

0 imagineNative Film + Media Arts Festival (during the Fall/Winter season) 

0 Pacha Indigenous Art Collection (pachaarts.com) 


‘adapted from the City of Toronto and Humber College's land acknowledgements 



the importance of 

crafting 

WE ASKED FELLOW MAKERS: 

“WHY IS CRAFTING/MAKING/CREATING IMPORTANT TO YOU?” 

THIS IS WHAT THEY SAID! 
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Maxinne: Making things myself has al¬ 
ways been important to me I think be¬ 
cause I can create what I need when I 
need it. There's a world of non monetary 
wealth out there just waiting for people 
to stop adding to the pile. I've spent most 
of my life being sickly and so because I 
have spent such a great deal of my life in 
bed, making things becomes an escape 
from it all . I am able to put my thoughts 
into every stitch, every sculpture, ev¬ 
ery painting. I can share my innermost 
thoughts in the storyboards that I write, 
I can leave my mark, however quiet, in 
pastel. 


Sheriza: I came from a family of crafters. 
My father was raised by his aunts who 
were seamstresses, while my mother ob¬ 
tained a certificate in dressmaking. In 
1998 my parents opened a shop at the 
city where we sell everything that a cross 
stitch crafter needs; my father will frame 
the crafts himself. It sustained our family 
for years. I also know how to embroider 
and cross stitch, I find it very useful in fix¬ 
ing and creating wonderful things. Now 
that I am a mother, I am also planning to 
pass down this craftiness I learned from 
my family to my daughter. 
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Liz: I am a knitter, mender, and tinkerer. I 
do it partially for utility, it's good to have 
a usable product to have at the end. But 
I mostly do it because I have brain chem¬ 
istry that keeps me from calming down, 
and doing something with my hands 
helps create like a white noise to drown 
out the clutter of every day life. I've found 
more solutions to problems at the end 
of a needle or the bottom of a paint can 
than I have anywhere else. Countless 
times and without exaggeration, making 
has saved my life. 






Polly: I'm currently embroidering a pair 
of jeans beyond recognition. I'm a ter¬ 
rible crafter. I start projects and forget 
them for weeks at a time, I am passionate 
about this project until I meet the next, 
and the next, and I rarely develop a knack 
into a skill. The wonderful thing about 
crafting, and hobbies in general, is they 
couldn't care less. They are there for you 
to express yourself, in whatever manner, 
and medium, you need in the moment. 
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Deborah: My grandma can make any¬ 
thing! From furniture to lingerie, curtains, 
candles, you name it! My mom is very 
creative also, in visual art & cake deco¬ 
rating... So I think it's safe to say that cre¬ 
ativity is in my veins. Art for me brings 
a surreal satisfaction and a sense of be¬ 
longing. I can be named within the gen¬ 
erations of women who can do anything, 
literally. 
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art by katie pickell 



Robyn Grant-Moran 

Jewellery Maker 

When and why did you start creating 
jewellery? Honestly? Because I'm poor, 

I love sparkly things, and don't like 
cheap, mass produced costume-y junk. 
Also, I grew up in a crafty house. 

Was jewellery making (or any other 
crafting/artistic skills) a skill that was 
passed down to you through family 
members/friends or did you come to 
it on your own? Yes? I learned a lot of 
the basic things from the crafting my 
mom taught me when I was little. Other 
things I have picked up from friends and 
mentors in FNMI (First Nations, Metis, 
and Inuit) communities, as well as my 
own solitary experimentation. 

Why is making/creating/crafting im¬ 
portant to you? So very many reasons! I 
think I have a misplaced biological im¬ 
perative. I can't have kids, but feel com¬ 
pelled to create none the less. There is 
a lot of mass-produced stuff everywhere 


and it's terribly boring, I want to do my 
part to add beauty and individuality to 
the world. It connects me to my heri¬ 
tage and community. It's generally good 
for my mental health — it's meditative 
and soothing. And finally, it's delightfully 
political, it's an act of resistance to this 
capitalism thing we have going. We can 
create our own little economies and 
have control over our money and com¬ 
munities, and more consciously make 
choices around our carbon footprints! 

Do you consider what you do to be 
"crafting"? Absolutely I do! However, I 
am always attempting to make my craft 
art. Sometimes I succeed, sometimes I 
don't. 

Have you found community through 
making/creating? I have! I have friends 
that I bead with and plot projects with. 
I've been facilitating a monthly beading 
workshop for the past few months and 
have a few left to go, so we've built a 
sweet little community there. 

Do you have any personalpolitical, 
cultural\ etc. influences that play a 
part in how you make/create? I sure 
do! I'm Metis and that can be kind of a 
complicated mess. My jewelry making 
helps me learn about and connect with 
my ancestors, heritage, history as well 
as present culture. It helps me decol¬ 
onize myself so to speak. These things 
inform a lot of how I choose to create. 

I draw on traditional Metis flowers, but 
I play with colours and lustres that are 
very much of current technologies and 
preferences. Finally, I prefer to work 
with other headers and artists — espe¬ 
cially women which feels rebellious as 
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hell. Women are pitted against each oth¬ 
er too often, you know? It feels like cre¬ 
ating with other women is an antidote, 
so I hope to embody that in my work. 
That though we are all working on our 
own projects, that I tap into their energy 
as much as I hope that I put out. 

What are your other creative endeav¬ 
ours outside of jewellery making? I write 
— though not creatively as such. I write 
about theatre. I'm also a classical singer 
that doesn't do much other than take 
lessons and serenade my neighbours 
whether they like it or not! 

“My jewelry making helps 
me learn about and connect 
with my ancestors, heritage, 
history as well as present 
culture. It helps me decolo¬ 
nize myself so to speak.” 

Are there any projects of yours you 
would like to shout out in the publica¬ 
tion? Nothing jewelry related right now, 
but I'd like to shout out Intermission 
Magazine. It's an online publication that 
features some pretty fierce (and some 
of my favourite) theatre writers and 
critics. Though I've already published a 
few things with them, I've been fortunate 
and won a sort of residency where I've 
got one boss bitch of an editor pushing 
me to up my game. So look for me there 
or really, just check out the site general¬ 
ly because it's wonderful! 

Special thanks to Robyn Grant-Moran 
for speaking with Make Fair Toronto! 



"IT TAKES 
COURAGE TO 
BOLDLY PRESENT 
YOUR OWN 
WORK” 


It’s widely known that we are often our 
own worst critics - quick to find any and all flaws 
within our work, and just as quick to dismiss 
our accomplishments. Finding appreciation 
for our own unique talents and strengths is 
difficult and comparisons are all 
too tempting. 

I love doing embroidery, 
and I like to think I’m pretty 
good at doing cross stitching. I 
use a pixel art program on my 
iPad and make all my patterns 
on there, it takes some time but 
it feels so great when it all works 
out! 

Appreciating my own art 
has been a work in progress and 
I am still working on gaining self-confidence. I 
receive many compliments and that make me 
feel happy in the moments, but for long term 
happiness I should look more inside myself. 

I’ve just finished my second year in art 
school and it has already taught me so much. I 
think the most valuable lesson I have learned 
is that there are so many different styles 
and aesthetics. Each and every one of them 
are amazing and lovely in their own respect 
because they are so varied and unique! 

In Ancient Egypt the art was very 
calculated; they preserved one style, and that 


was it. Every piece of work was made to be the 
same and there were no deviations, and while 
this is very interesting, it would be a little 
boring if there was no variety. After all, variety 
is the spice of life! 

There may be times when 
you’re doing art and think “Oh 
this would look so good in the 
style of another artist I really 
admire.” While that may be 
true, have faith that it will look 
just as amazing in your own 
style! 

The times that we struggle 
the most with our art is when 
we are trying to do something 
against our style. When we try 
to swim upriver to achieve what we think it 
“should” look like, this often times results in 
drowning and disappointment. Play to your 
strengths and embrace your uniqueness - this 
is your ticket to doing truly great work. 

It takes courage to boldly present your 
own work, and as artists we put pieces of 
ourself in everything we do. However you 
must remember that there is only one of you 
and only one of your style, so be proud of that 
and share it with the world. Words by Aislynn 
NM (@sodachii) 
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how-to: sew a button 



Most pieces of clothing that have buttons on them will include extras - keep those but¬ 
tons! Instead of having to buy a new shirt, you can follow these simple steps and repair 
what you already have. You can find needles, thread, and buttons at your local dollar store 
cheaply. Bonus tip: thrift stores usually sell buttons if you want to get funky and go for a 
mismatched look! 


1. Cut 24in. (approx. 60cm) of thread. You technically only need 12in, 
but we recommend doubling up your thread for a more secure button. 


2. Thread your needle by dampening the end of your thread (if you put it 
in your mouth, we won't judge) and feeding it through the eye (aka the 
hole) of your needle. 

3. Double up. Positioning your needle in the centre of the thread, fold 
the thread in half so it's doubled up and tie a knot at the end. 

4. Get your button! Place it where you want to fasten it. 

5. From behind the button, push your needle through the fabric and 
one of the button-holes. Pull your thread all the way through until the 
knot catches. 

6. If you're sewing a four-hole button, push the needle down through 
the opposite button-hole (it will be diagonal from the original but¬ 
ton-hole). 



7. Once more with feeling from behind the button, push the needle up 
through one of the remaining button-holes and pull the thread all the 
way through. 


8. Push the needle down through the last remaining button-hole. 

9. Repeat steps 5-8, in the same order, until your button is secure. Three 
times should do it, but larger buttons may need more. Trust your but¬ 
ton instincts! 


10. Flip over the fabric where there will be a criss-cross pattern you've 
created with your thread. Pass the needle underneath these threads, 
without pushing through the fabric itself, and pull tight. 

11. You're almost done! To tie off the knot, repeat the last step and push 
the needle through the crisscrossing threads again, but this time don't 
pull the thread all the way through. You should have a loop of thread. 

12. Thread your needle through this loop and pull tight, forming a knot. 

13. Cut off the excess thread above the knot. 

14. Congratulations! You have sewn a button! 
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Linda Phillips 

Costume Maker 


art by katie pickell 


We had a dress-up bag full of old 
clothes and Halloween costumes but 
the first costume I remember making for 
a play was an Easter Bunny outfit for my 
youngest brother. I embroidered "E B" 
on his onesie pyjamas and made a pair 
of ears with cardboard and cotton balls. 

I also wrote the script. 

How did you get into creating cos¬ 
tumes for theatre? I was a graduate 
student at the University of Toronto and 
volunteered to sew costumes for Poc- 
uli Ludique Societas. I loved being part 
of creating a show, and I was eager to 
learn more about designing costumes 
and Early Drama in general. 


When did you first learn to sew? Was 
it a skill that was passed down to 
you through family members/friends 
or did you come to it on your own? I 

can't remember when I first began to 
sew. It was very young. I was taught by 
my grandmother and mother to hand 
sew including some simple embroidery. 

I used to make doll clothes and things 
like that. My aunt was a really good 
seamstress and made matching outfits 
for me and my cousin. People thought 
we were twins which we loved. In high 
school Home Economics class I learned 
how to use a sewing machine. My moth¬ 
er then bought a used Singer machine 
and I began making clothes for myself 
and others. 

When and why did you start creating 
costumes? As the oldest of five chil¬ 
dren I was the director and costumer of 
our imaginative games - and occasional 
plays performed for our parents. We had 


Do you believe that the ability to sew, 
even basic things, is an important 
skill to have? Yes, absolutely. Everyone 
should be able to do basic things like 
sew on a button, hem a pair of pants or 
fix a rip, just as everyone should be able 
to cook a simple meal or do their laun¬ 
dry. I have been working with students 
in a design class, teaching basic sewing 
skills, and it is amazing to me how few 
have never even tried to sew before. I 
think it is a real shame that the life skills 
that were taught in "Home Economics" 
class have disappeared from the school 
curriculum. I taught my children and 
grandchildren to sew, and my grand¬ 
daughter's drama teachers were thrilled 
to have a student who could actually 
sew costumes (and had her own sewing 
machine that I gave her). She now buys 
things at thrift shops and alters them to 
fit herself. 
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Do you consider what you do to be 

"crafting"? Good question - it is a 
"craft" in the sense of skilled work. But 
theatre designers are also considered 
"artists" so I suppose I am both. Why 
is there a distinction? In my own head 
I sort of consider the making of props 
(which I also enjoy) to be more "crafty" 
but then costume construction is called 
"building" in the theatre world, so... 

“Everyone needs to do some¬ 
thing creative, whatever 
that may be* It might be a 
craft that produces a thing 
or it might be dance or play¬ 
ing music or acting* It’s all 
making. It's all creating.” 

Have you found community through 
making/creating? Yes, but it's also the 
part I love about working in theatre: it's 
a collaborative effort. I have made some 
great friends who are amazing artists 
and craftspeople. 

Why is making/creating/crafting im¬ 
portant to you? It is what makes me 
the person I am. I need to be creative 
in some way, and I love the satisfaction 
of seeing a thing I made with my own 
hands from an idea in my head. 

Do you have other creative endeav¬ 
ours outside of costume making? My 

whole family is kind of obsessed with 
design in various ways: architecture, 
interior design and decor, art, etc. So 
we are always interested in each others' 
homes and our family cottage. I have 
done pottery courses in the past, and I 
keep thinking I'm going to make quilts 


with all my fabric scraps, but that hasn't 
happened yet. I have made quite a lot of 
clothing for myself and others that is not 
theatre costuming, and that will contin¬ 
ue. It's hard to find interesting clothes in 
natural fabrics for a person my size. 

Are there any projects of yours you 
would like to shout out in the publica¬ 
tion? Yes: Poculi Ludique Societas, the 
Early Drama group at the University of 
Toronto. I am currently the Artistic Di¬ 
rector (and resident designer). Check it 
out at plspls.ca 



Anything else you'd like to say or add! 

Two things: 1) Another reason sewing 
skills are important is to help counter¬ 
act the wasteful throw-away fast fashion 
trend. If you can fix or remake a garment 
it won't end up in landfill and you won't 
need to buy something else to replace 
it. 2) Everyone needs to do something 
creative, whatever that may be. It might 
be a craft that produces a thing or it 
might be dance or playing music or act¬ 
ing. It's all making. It's all creating. 

Special thanks to Linda Phillips for 
speaking with Make Fair Toronto! 
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I make quilts out of 
scraps, and I keep 
everything that is an 
inch-and-a-half or bigger. 



What does the word “craft” mean to you? 

It’s the thing that a “maker” does. And that’s the current parlance, right? 
A maker, as in, not an artist particularly but somebody who makes objects 
or intentional things of some kind. It’s a broad definition and that’s why it’s 

contested and fraught with conflict. 


art by aislyn nm 










































ANNE FROST, QUILTER 


There is that whole overlap¬ 
ping idea of things made out 
of phentex (synthetic yarn) 
and glitter and glue and maca¬ 
roni and pipecleaners. Which 
is an ongoing difficulty for 
craft artists, or makers, to deal 
with. It’s one of those insolu¬ 
ble things, but I’m happy to 
consider myself to be a maker. 

What kinds of crafting do 
you do? 

Primarily useful objects made 
out of scraps. I make quilts 
out of scraps, and I keep 
everything that is an inch- 
and-a-half or bigger. Anything 
smaller is like trying to make 
soup out of potato peelings - 
which isn’t very appealing! 

I don’t make things like wall 
hangings because they don’t 
keep you warm. I also repair 
clothes -1 just want to end up 
with a useful object for me or 
somebody else. 

Who taught you how to 
craft/make/create? How did 
you come to do it? 

In school there was a class 
called “Domestic Science,” 
which is in Canada called 
“Home Economics,” where 
we learned to sew. I didn’t do 
well, my mother had to finish 
my projects for me. It cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t something that 
I learned to love in school. I 
picked it up again when I was 
invited to a weekly potluck 
event with friends who were 
all making things, and we 
would confer with each other 
about what we were making 
and how we could improve 


our skills. Then I had a kid 
and I had to set my project 
aside for about 25 years, and 
then I met another friend who 
was into quilting in a fair¬ 
ly pathologically obsessive 
way. It’s a very repetitive and 
meditative and calming thing 
to do and you can get too en¬ 
grossed in it just like you can 
get too engrossed in scrolling 
through Facebook. That friend 
helped me complete that one 
project and I have kept on 
going. In a life where a lot of 
what you do and make and 
achieve is intangible, it’s nice 
to have something tangible. 

Do you feel like it’s import¬ 
ant for people to craft/make/ 
mend/repair? 

I think a lot of people might 
find both a practical and a 
therapeutic value in knowing 
how to repair things or make 
things, or recycle things into 
a different potential use. I 
looked at the statistics related 
to generational dislocations... 

I got some money at the mu¬ 
seum I was working at 12 or 15 
years ago to do a grandparents 
project, where grandparents 
would teach skills that had 
been lost in the middle gen¬ 
eration of working parents 
who didn’t have time to sit 
down and supervise a kid at 
a sewing machine, or a cro¬ 
chet hook, or a knife to carve 
something. The grandparents 
were sharing their skills not 
necessarily with their own 
grandchildren but with other 
people’s grandchildren for 
increased (accessibility). My 


kids grew up a long way away 
from my parents in the UK, 
and so there wasn’t that inter- 
generational transfer of skills 
or knowledge. 

Do you find or build com¬ 
munity through crafting/ 
making? Or is it more of a 
solo, meditative act? 

It can be both. I am part of 
the Etobicoke Quilters’ Guild 
which meets at Neilson Park 
Creative Centre, where you 
can take in a project that 
you’re working on and admire 
it or perhaps suggest a differ¬ 
ent technique that would yield 
a more satisfactory result. 
There are a lot of different 
strands within quilting where 
you’ve got some people who 
are following a pattern or who 
want to achieve an art quilt 
that is meant to be displayed 
but not thrown in the laundry. 
You know, there are lots of dif¬ 
ferent reasons why people do 
the work. For me to be on my 
own, making something up 
out of scraps as the day goes 
by, I have created something 
tangible but I also have the 
pretext to sit in a room with a 
bunch of different people, not 
all of whom are women but of 
whom many are women and 
talk about daily challenges 
and family and health and all 
those things. People look out 
for each other, people attend 
the funerals of each other’s 
spouses, people take each oth¬ 
er pot roasts - you know, it’s 
a social support network that 
exists because of what we’re 
doing together. 
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sustainable 

crafting 


Let’s be honest - crafting is not always the most eco-friendly activity, and can get pretty 
expensive. We’ve gathered a few tips for sustainable making so that we can all be a little 
more conscious of our earth and still get crafty. 


Thrift stores are your best 

friend. Oftentimes you can 
find large pieces of fabric 
in second-hand shops, like 
cute bed sheets or curtains 
or dresses, that you can use 
in your projects. 


Unravel knitwear for yarn. 

Buying yarn new can be su¬ 
per expensive - try going to 
your local thrift store to find 
knit pieces to unravel. That 
way, you're saving money 
and producing less waste 
for the planet. 


Try upcycling clothing. 

Look for pieces in the back 
of your closet or at the thrift 
store and try flipping 'em. To¬ 
ronto YouTuber With Wendy 
has awesome, easy-to-fol- 
low videos for upcycling and 
thrift-flipping clothing. 


Mend, mend, mend. 

Sometimes it feels like 
you should just throw 
out a piece of clothing 
that has a hole or rip 
in it - no! Save mon¬ 
ey and the planet by 
mending. 



Save extra materials. 

If it's not super tiny, 
don't throw away mate¬ 
rials from past projects. 
Try and save everything 
(reasonably) so you can 
use materials later for 
other crafty activities. 


More resources on sustainability: 

if Sewcialists: Be sure to check out their “sustainable 
sewing series” (thesewcialists.com) 

★ Time to Sew: A sustainable sewing and fashion 
blog (timetosew.uk) 

★ With Wendy: Clothes-maker and upcycler extraor¬ 
dinaire (youtube.com/withwendy) 

★ Halfmoon Atelier: Where to source ethical fabric 
(halfmoonatelier.com/pages/ethical-fabric) 
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Socks are bound to get holes in them - it’s simply a fact of life. In terms of sock-related 
troubles, there’s no worse feeling than having your big toe out in the cold. Lucky for you 
there is a simple method to solve (most of) your woes, and save your warmest and coziest 
pair of socks. Bonus tip: pick any colour of thread (that doesn’t match your sock) to create 
a cool patch! / 


1. Choose your thread. If you want to match your sock, pick a similar 
colour and thickness to what your sock is made from. It can also be 
helpful to choose a darker colour for horizontal stitching and a lighter 
colour for vertical stitching (or vice versa) so you can see what you're 
doing. 
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2. Thread your needle. It's recommended you use a darning needle, but 
a regular needle will work fine too! If you're mending a thicker sock, 
double up your thread to match the thickness of the original sock. 

See steps 2 and 3 of "How-to Sew a Button" for a reminder of how to 
thread your needle. 

3. Flip the sock inside-out and pull over a darning egg. These are little 
wooden eggs that help you see where the hole is, and are available 
at most craft stores. If you don't have a darning egg, something the 
shape and size of a tennis ball should work (a real egg, however, is not 
recommended). 

4. Snip away any ragged edges of the hole. 
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5. Push the needle through one side of the hole. You're going to make 
a large running stitch. This is just running your needle and thread up 
through the inside of the sock and out the other side, and then re¬ 
peating right beside the stitch you just made. Be sure to start a few 
rows up from the hole to make sure your mending is secure and won't 
create a larger hole! 
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Keep on stitching Repeat your stitching back and forth until the entire 
hole is covered with parallel stitches. 


Sew perpendicular stitches. This will reinforce the patch you just 
created! Weave these stitches over and under the previous stitches. 

Tie off your knot. 

Celebrate victory by wearing your newly-mended socks! 
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! feature: sewcialists ! 


How would you describe Sewcialists to 
someone in an elevator? 

Sewcialists is a sewing community fo¬ 
cused on diversity and inclusion. We aim to 
share the voices of sewists of all ages, sizes, 
genders, abilities and backgrounds! We host 
theme months four times a year, and share 
posts by a wide range of sewists three times 
a week at thesewcialists.com Last year we 
were featured as a “changemaker” in an ad 
from Wordpress, our blog hosting service, 
and perhaps that short video clip says it best! 

How did Sewcialists come to be? What 
inspired you to create it? 

Sewcialists started in 2013 as a 
place to host the silly challenges and theme 
months that my friends and I were coming 
up with on Twitter! We created the word to 
mean “Sewists who like to talk about sew¬ 
ing on social media”. From the start it was a 
shared effort between a really diverse group 
of friends, of different genders, nationalities, 
languages, and orientations. We didn’t think 
about that at the time, but it really became 
part of our DNA as a community. Sewing is 
for everyone, and that’s at the core of what 
we do! 

How has Sewcialists changed in the past 
6ish years? 

In 2017 we came back from a two year 
hiatus with a focus on building community 
and talking about topics that weren’t dis- 


*************^ 

cussed elsewhere, like how racism, ageism, 
ableism, sizeism and other factors play into 
our experience of sewing. For example, I’m a 
plus-size, white, English speaking person in 
my 30’s, and that plays into my experience 
of buying patterns, blogging, and finding 
community. People like me are well repre¬ 
sented in the sewing world, but I wanted to 
hear more from people with different ex¬ 
periences. Our Who We Are series explore 
sewing and intersectionality, like these posts 
on being a biracial queer sewist, a disabled 
maker, or a plus-size Black sewist over 50. 

We are always looking for more perspec¬ 
tives, so email us at sewcialists@gmail.com if 
you’d like to contribute! 

In what ways is the concept of “Commu¬ 
nity” involved in Sewcialists? 

Running a blog with three posts a 
week and our Instagram account is a huge 
team effort! We have three permanent Edi¬ 
tors, including myself, and a rotating team 
of 4 temporary editors who come in for 6 
months terms. We also have copy-editors 
who review every post. On top of that, we 
have at least 50 guest authors from the com¬ 
munity every year! The whole thing is vol¬ 
unteer, from top to bottom, and it’s a labour 
of love. We have about 35K followers on our 
@Sewcialists Instagram account, every one 
of whom is kind, generous, supportive and 
positive! If you ever need a corner of the in¬ 
ternet that will restore your faith in humani- 
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ty, trust in crafty folks to make you smile. 

How have you seen Sewcialists impact its 
community members? 

We have so many comments from 
readers that they have learned to see things 
in new ways after reading our posts, and I’m 
always learning too! Have you wondered 
what it is like to sew when you can’t see a 
picture in your mind’s eye? What it’s like to 
sew left-handed? When you live in a remote 
area with no fabric shops for hours? How 
about sewing as a gender-queer person, or 
one that became my life last year: sewing 
with an acquired brain injury? (Don’t worry. 
I’m fully recovered a year and half later.) My 
hope with Sewcialists is that we can make 
the world an incrementally better place by 
learning from and listening to each other. 
I’m also proud that we are part of a commu¬ 
nity of other inclusive sewing accounts, like 
@ChronicallySewn by Toronto’s own Andie 
@sewprettyinpink, @sewqueer, @Curvy 
Sewing Collective, and @sewover50! 

Tell us a little bit about your current 
#SewStayHome campaign! 

We are all living through unprec¬ 
edented times right now with COVID-19 
changing every part of our life. Sewcialists 
has started a new series and a hashtag # sew- 
stayhome on 

Instagram which was used over 1000 times 


in the first week! Sewing is such a critical 
tool for mental health and wellbeing, so we 
want to keep Sewcialists going as a fun and 
cheerful place. We are also sharing resourc¬ 
es, personal experiences and tips for people 
stuck at home. 

We are particularly proud of a post 
called “A Scientist’s Thoughts on DIY 
Masks” which was written by one of our Ed¬ 
itors, an Italian PhD student living in Tokyo, 
which has really thorough scientific infor¬ 
mation on what a homemade fabric mask 
can and cannot do. If you’ve been wondering 
about making masks, please read that post! 

I know that Micheal Garron Hospital in 
Toronto is asking for 1000 fabric masks to 
be donated each week to be worn by hospital 
visitors and departing patients. Elsewhere 
in Southern Ontario I’ve seen calls for hos¬ 
pital-style scrubs, masks and surgeons caps 
to be worn by people working in food banks 
and other community supports. It’s em¬ 
powering to be able to help, and a welcome 
chance to put our skills and fabric stashes 
to work! My suggestion is just to make sure 
that what you sew meets the requirements of 
whomever you will be donating to. 

Is there anything else you’d like to share 
about Sewcialists? 

If you sew or would like to learn, you 
are welcome at the Sewcialists! You can find 
us at thesewcialists.com and @Sewcialists 
on Instagram. 
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If someone asks me “Do you know how to 

sew?” my answer, without hesitation is “no.” I 
don’t know how to use a sewing machine; how 
to follow a pattern; what the different types of 
stitches are called or even what they look like. 
If someone gave me a machine, fabric, thread, 
needles, pins, and a pattern I would be com¬ 
pletely lost and probably have some sort of 
stress induced breakdown. 

However, despite my assertions of ineptitude, 
if one were to ask me if I sew, my answer 
would be “All the goddamn time.” 

I sew on buttons and mend holes in pockets. 

I have hand sewn props, costume pieces, and 
puppets for personal projects. I’ve wrestled 
escaping underwire back into place within 
their bras more times than I can count. As 
long as it’s not too visible or complicated I will 
do my best to make two pieces 
of fabric act like one piece of fabric. And I 
often succeed. 

Why then do I not consider myself someone 
who knows how to sew? Just because I am not 
a proficient seamstress or tailor, does that au¬ 
tomatically discount me from claiming own¬ 
ership of a skill? These are questions I have 
been asking myself a lot lately. I think it boils 
down to the fact that when I sew something, 
you can tell that it has been sewn. My stitches 


are rough and uneven; brash, impertinent and 
unapologetic. I know how to sew BADLY. 

So, does that count? 

Sewing, which used to be a common house¬ 
hold skill, is dying off. I was never taught how 
to sew. Home economics was never an option 
at any of the schools I attended. Every time I 
picked up a needle and thread it was due to an 
immediate need. Something staring me in the 
face that needed to be dealt with. I never had 
the desire to learn a skill. Just the desire to 
solve a problem. And I taught myself a way to 
do that. A useful but ugly skill, borne of ne¬ 
cessity and haste. 

I have heard a lot of people say that they don’t 
want to try to sew something because they are 
afraid they will do it badly. They will throw 
things away, or replace them before risking an 
obvious ugly mend. I am guilty of this myself; 
I have, up to this point, only attempted to sew 
things out of sight. Holes and rips in pants 
and other clothes have led me to toss them in 
the trash. I don’t want my bad sewing to be 
seen. 

Even now I have to stop and wonder why I 
have just classified my sewing as bad. When it 
is not ineffective, just ugly. Somehow ugliness 
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holds equal is a value that they have (perhaps inadvertent- 

claim to badness as shoddiness does. ly) passed on to mine. 


But why does ugliness matter? Why is an ob¬ 
vious repair something to be ashamed of? 

Last night at dinner my mother noticed a chip 
in the rim of one of her bowls. “Oh what a 
shame,” she said, shaking her head in resig¬ 
nation. “Now I have to throw this in the gar¬ 
bage.” 

“Why?” I asked, “It’s just a tiny chip, and there 
isn’t a crack or anything. You can still use it.” 

“No,” she said, resolutely, “I don’t like to see 
chipped dishes.” 

“You could patch it,” I said, “I could look up 
how.” 

“No,” she said, properly annoyed, “I don’t like 
to see it in my house. We are not poor. We do 
not need to keep broken dishes.” 

Both of my parents were born in the ‘50s to 
their parents who had lived through the great 
depression. The importance of having the 
appearance of wealth (or rather hiding the 
appearance of poverty) was a value that was 
commonly taught to their generation. And it 


But why now in 2020, should it be my value? 
Why does the stigma of perceived poverty 
play a factor in my life? Does it make sense 
that I choose, without a second thought, 
throwing something away rather than mak¬ 
ing a tiny repair, just because others will 
think it’s ugly? What does it really matter if 
people see that I have mended my clothes and 
assume that I am in a situation where I have 
to make do? I do have to make do. We all do. 

So I choose to say that, yes, my bad sewing 
counts. And anyone’s bad sewing counts. All 
my wonky, uneven seams; all my buttons at¬ 
tached with white thread that I coloured with 
magic marker to match the original thread; all 
my bras with patch upon janky patch of un¬ 
derwire management; it all counts. 

And I will stop being ashamed of it. Maybe 
one day I will learn how to sew well (i.e. not 
ugly) but until then I will not let it stop me 
from saving things that I don’t want to throw 
away. I will wear my skill with pride. 

Yes, I know how to sew. 

Words by Madeleine Redican 
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WORKSHOPS/CLASSES 


Sewing FUNdamentals at 
The Make Den Sewing Studio 

About: The Make Den features classes, 
camps, and workshops where you can learn 
to make a whole variety of wonderful proj¬ 
ects. Some of the ones that peak our interest 
include: natural dyeing with plants, visible 
mending, and macrame wall hanging. 

Learn: Basic sewing skills in two-hour 
classes for four weeks and complete a head¬ 
band/drawstring bag, a pillowcase, and a 
zippered pouch! 

Price: $179 + HST (materials included only 
for first class) 

Website: themakeden.com 


Knitting 101 at The Knit Cafe 

About: The Knit Cafe is a shop that offers 
beautiful yarns from around the world, in¬ 
cluding those that are hand dyed and have 
natural fibres. They not only host classes 
but are also available to trouble-shoot knit¬ 
ting dilemmas with you! 

Learn: Fundamental knitting skills in two- 
hour classes over four weeks, and stitch-up 
your very own scarf and hat. 

Price: $120 (materials available to purchase 
at the Knit Cafe) 

Website: theknitcafetoronto.com 


Crochet 101 at The Purple Purl 

About: The Purple Purl themselves say that 
they’re “a place to enjoy great yarn, a nice 
cuppa, and good company.” Why not stop 
by to browse their yarns and have a chat? 

Learn: Basic crochet stitches during an 
hour-and-a-half sessions over two weeks. 
Leave with your own handcrafted neck- 
warmer! 

Price: $75 (includes hook, yarn, and pat¬ 
tern) 

Website: thepurplepurl.com 




COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Fabrication Studio at Toronto Public Library 


Repair Cafe Toronto - Toss it away? No way! 


Hosted by the Toronto Public Library, the Fabrica¬ 
tion Studio at North York Central Library (2nd floor) 
is a creation and learning space where you can access 
free equipment for your own projects. 

You can book the following equipment using your 
library card (after completing a mandatory but free 
intro class for the serger or embroidery machines) 
for up to two hours: 

• Sewing machine 

• Serger 

• Embroidery machine 

• Fabric cutter 

• Vinyl printer/cutter 

• Button maker 


Repair Cafe Toronto is a grassroots, volunteer-based 
group that organizes events where neighbours help 
neighbours learn to repair - anything and every¬ 
thing! They value sustainability, inclusivity, and the 
model of the sharing economy where communities 
work together for the common good! 

We love that Repair Cafe Toronto provides an acces¬ 
sible way to learn new skills and build community. 
Events are hosted by community centres, the Toronto 
Public Library, and other community organizations 
so be sure to check out repaircafetoronto.com to find 
out when the next repair cafe is happening near you! 

Website: repaircafetoronto.ca 


The Fabrication Studio also offers free classes you 
can register for, including: 

• Knitting for beginners 

• Introduction to serger sewing 

• Sewing basics 

• Introduction to sashiko mending 

• And more! 

Website: torontopubliclibrary.ca 





Ravelry 

Ravelry is an online, community-driven space for 
textile crafters (knitters, crocheters, weavers, and 
more). Through their website you can keep notes on 
your own projects, see what other people are making, 
find new patterns, and connect with other yarn-lov¬ 
ers around the world. 

Features we love: 

• Your local yarn stores ~> encourages you to buy 
local! 

• Searchable hashtags ~> for easy pattern-finding, 
like 

# sizeinclusive 

• Humans of Ravelry --> spotlighting and sup¬ 
porting crafters in the Ravelry community 

Website: ravelry.com 
Blog: blog.ravelry.com 


Lettuce Craft 

Formerly Crafster.org (which we recommend you 
still visit for its bountiful archives), Lettuce Craft is 
an online community where you can find find crafty 
projects, patterns, and tutorials, as well as share DIY 
projects with fellow creatives. 

Features we love: 

* Craft challenges ~> invites you to get creative 
and try something different 

* Featured projects --> highlights Lettuce Craft 
community members and inspires new crafty 
ideas 

Website: forum.lettucecraft.com 
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thanks for reading! 

keep on craftin' 





